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COMMENTARY 


REMEMBERING Huncary. The publication of the United Nations 
report on Hungary places on permanent record the tragic events 
of | last November which a selective memory, among nations and 
individuals alike, can too easily forget. The Russian aggression 
which suppressed a spontaneous national rising (in which no 
doubt motives were not universally pure) is now so plainly 
established that it must be a matter for amazement that there are 
still to be found those even in this country who accept the Com- 
munist fable of “defending democracy against the forces of 
reaction’. Such blindness, in face of the indisputable evidence 
of the United Nations Report, is but a fresh reminder of the real 
power of Marxist allegiance, indifferent as it is to argument from 
reason or the testimony of simple fact. It is this apparent impossi- 
bility of reasoned argument which makes the prospect of any 
real understanding between the West and the closed world of 
Russian domination seem so hopeless. But the origin of the 
Hungarian Revolution is itself an answer to pessimism, for years 
of implacable oppression had not at all silenced or destroyed the 
conscience of men who willed to be free. 


THe WOoLFENDEN Report. Newspaper headlines can be deceiving 
guides, and even an objective summary of the Home Office 
Committee’s Report on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution 
can give only a partial idea of the substantial worth of a document 
which deals with the social implications of moral problems of the 
greatest difficulty. The Committee’s recommendations, which 
naturally received most of the publicity, must be seen against the 
background of the careful argument which prompted them. The 
Catholic Committee, appointed by Cardinal Griffin to give 
evidence before the Wolfenden Committee, in fact recom- 
mended most of the changes now proposed—and for the same 
reason, namely that the existing law on homosexual offences 
does not distinguish between sin, which is a matter of private 
morals, and crime, which is an offence against the State. As to the 
treatment of homosexual offenders, it is fully recognized by the 
Wolfenden Committee that prevention is more important than 
cure (which is in any case disappointingly rare), and stress is laid 
on the need of a healthy home background, the medical guidance 
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of parents and children and systematic research into the aetiology 
of homosexuality and the effects of various forms of treatment. 
Imprisonment is far from ideal as a punishment for homosexual 
eke, but the Wolfenden Committee recognizes that the 
public (and in particular minors) must be protected, and so far no 
satisfactory alternative has been suggested. But it is idle to suggest, 
as judges often do, that prisoners will receive psychological 
treatment during their sentence. Only a small minority can be 
regarded as suitable for such treatment, and the facilities for it will 
remain limited. It may be that an extension of probation, with 
severe sanctions for failure to observe its conditions, could help, 
if only by reducing the large numbers of homosexuals who at 
present create a special problem in prisons. 

More important than detailed suggestions—and this is equally 
true of the other subject investigated by the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee, prostitution—is the long-term education in those moral 
and spiritual values which are nowadays so ignored by society 
itself. It is not surprising that we should be witnessing a cata- 
strophic decline in sexual morals when the very concept of a 
moral law is largely contemned. It is hypocritical to single out 
homosexuals and prostitutes and to demand savage penalties 
for their offences when adultery, for instance, attracts no legal 
punishment though its social consequences can be disastrous. 

In assessing the degree to which moral responsibility is lessened 
we have been recently reminded by the present Pope (in an 
address to Italian jurists) of the positive value of modern psycho- 
logical enquiry, though he issues a warning against the sort of 
determinism which ‘holds that the practical possibility of free 
choice and, therefore, the real responsibility, of a great many 
men, are reduced to a minimum’. “Neither do I condemn thee’ 
is not a condonation of sin: it is an abiding reminder that the whole 
story is known to God alone, and justice and charity alike require 
—in the context of the Wolfenden Report—the recognition 
(to quote His Holiness once more) that ‘it can happen that, of two 
specifically identical acts committed, one involves definite guilt, 
whereas the other does not involve any responsibility on the part 
of him who executes it. Therefore the judgment and treatment of 
the act and its author must differ in both cases in their psycho- 


logical, juridical, ethical and religious aspects.’ 
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THE RESPONSE TO HOLINESS 
JoszpH Bourke, 0.P. 


. H: is religious to whom something is holy’.! The most 


basic experience of man is the impact upon his own 
person of power from without. Towards the ultimate 
source (or sources) of this power he cannot be indifferent. He 
may react in one of two ways: he may regard it as something 
to be controlled and used, or as something to be served and 
propitiated, The first of these reactions is condemned by religion 
as such. It is the attitude defined as hybris, arrogance. Man attempts 
to place himself above the ‘Source of Power’ instead of ack- 
nowledging himself its lowly servant. 
“You said in your heart, 
I will climb the heavens, 
I will raise up my throne 
Above the stars of God.’ _(Isaias xiv, 13.) 
The essence of religion consists in the second kind of reaction. 
Man feels himself confronted with an Other Being, one which 
wholly transcends himself and his own small circumstances, yet 
one from which constant impacts upon himself and his world are 
being experienced. The idea of holiness is in fact derived from 
these two elemental intuitions of Otherness and of Power. The 
holy is that which controls and transcends the profane, ‘a Being 
of Power, strange and of a different order, dangerous and life- 
iving, terrifying and repelling and at the same time attractive, 
away and near at hand, full of mystery’.2 The impact upon his 
awareness of such a ‘Being of Power’ summons man to acknow- 
ledge its sublimity on the one hand and his own lowly dependence 
on the other. Worship is man’s ‘Complete Response’3 to this 
summons, the response of religion to holiness. 

In the revelation to the Hebrews this summons and this response 
are projected on to a higher plane. Man no longer relies on his 
own dim perceptions of the transcendent ‘Source of Power’. 
God is no longer content with the feeble response of natural 
religion. At a particular time, to a particular people, he has 
1 N. Séderblom: Werden des Gottesglaubens, p. 162 ff. 


2 S. Mowinckel: Religion und Kultus. (Gotti 1953), Pp. 32. 
3 ‘Die allumfassende Antwort’, S. Mowi Op. Cite, p. 31, p. 132 ff. 
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disclosed his own uniqueness, his own transcendence, his own 
Name. Such a disclosure demands its appropriate response. For 
Hebrew man it is not enough to deny other gods and other 
holinesses. It is his duty actively to mock and to deride them, to 
slay their adherents and destroy their emblems. All this is not 
merely to safeguard his own faith; also, and more fundamentally, 
it is a gesture of sheer worship, the fitting response to Yahweh’s 
revealed uniqueness. 

Again the revelation of Sinai has the effect of restoring to man 
his primordial dignity. Alone of all creatures it has been given to 
him to know the Creator by name. And again the response must 
correspond to the revelation of holiness. He must resume his 
place at the head of all creatures, commanding the universe to 
bow down before the holiness of its Creator, whom he alone can 
invoke by name. 

The response to holiness in any context finds its primary and 
direct formulation in the hymn, the lyrical expression of God’s 
sublime attributes as manifested in his marvellous works. Accord- 
ingly the hymns in the Hebrew psalter constitute a definite 
category, distinguished from other psalm-types by certain formal 
characteristics of their own. The structure of the Hebrew hymn 
= the dialogue of elemental religion, the summons of 

oliness and the response of worship. In technical terms the 
‘Invitation to Praise’ is followed by the “Grounds for Praise’ :4 
‘Praise Yahweh . . . because . . . he is holy.’ 

The hymn is in fact the Israelite’s immediate response to his 
inspired vision of Yahweh’s works. He is possessed by the experi- 
ence of sublimity and power. He perceives as no one else can, the 
creative impact of holiness on the world which Yahweh has 
made, on the people whom he has chosen and redeemed, on the 
individual man whom he cherishes and preserves. World, 
people, and individual must be commanded to respond. This is 
indeed the elemental feeling which underlies the ‘Invitation to 
Praise’, the introductory part of the Hebrew hymn. 

‘Sing to Yahweh a new song! Sing to Yahweh all the earth!’ 

(Ps. xcvi, 1.) 

‘Honour Yahweh Jerusalem! Praise your God Sion!’ 

(Ps. cxlvii, 12.) 


4 ‘Der Aufforderung zum Lob’, and ‘Die Begriindung des Lobes’. These expressions 
derive originally from H. Gunkel: Einleitung in die Psalmen. 
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‘Bless Yahweh my soul! Innermost depths of me bless the name 
of his holiness !’ (Ps. ciii, 1.) 
In the ‘Grounds for Praise’ which follow this ‘Invitation’, the 
psalmist utters the holiness to which he is responding, his own 
vision of Yahweh’s sublimity. He is inspired to perceive the deep 
inward significance of Yahweh’s works. He experiences holiness 
as a continuous creation all about him, and must articulate his 
experience in solemn lyrical praises. Thus holiness is felt essentially 
as a creative impact. Everything falls into place round this 
fundamental concept. Yahweh is uttering the world, the people, 
the individual person into the plenitude of being. He is moulding 
and canalizing his holy breath (ruak) into words. Words are 
beating down on the dark waters of chaos, on the people oppressed 
and degraded, on the individual soul polluted and darkened by sin. 
‘The voice of Yahweh on the waters! 
The God of glory sets them thundering! 
Yahweh on the great waters!’ (Ps. xxix, 3.) 
The Word cleaves the chaos, separates from it a chosen part, 
Yahweh’s ‘portion’ to be fashioned into an image of hisown Po 
moulded and stamped with his own holiness. The central 
experience to which the thought of Israel forever returns is her 
own creation at the Exodus, that point at which Yahweh suddenl 
breathed and spoke into history itself. It was his word then which 
crushed and thrust back the forces of chaos embodied in the 
Egyptians. His commanding word separated Israel from the 
nations, to be ordered and fashioned after his own likeness. The 
creative word of Yahweh becomes Israel’s eternal law, infinitely 
to be loved and praised, meticulously to be obeyed. 
“Thus speaks Yahweh your Creator, Jacob, 
He who moulded you, Israel.’ (Isaias xliii, 1.) 
It is as a macrocosm of this historical experience, vaster and more 
dimly perceived, that the creation of the world is seen. 
“By the word of Yahweh the heavens are made, 
By the breath of his mouth all their forces; 
Piling up the sea-water into a heap, 
Storing the deep in strong-rooms. 


He has uttered ond it is: He hes commanded and it stands.’ 
(Ps. xxxiii, 6-7, 9.) 
Again at the personal and individual level, chaos in the person 
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of the ‘unrighteous ones’ (i.e., those who are not ordered by 
Yahweh’s word) is repulsed and the ‘cosmos’ of the righteous who 
live by Yahweh’s law is ‘renewed’ by his word and blessed by 
his ruah. 

In fact all the attributes of Yahweh shine forth in this single 
elemental creative act: his power in the crushing of choos, hi 
wisdom in the ordering of all creation, his mercy in breathing the 
cosmos into life and fruitfulness. But the splendour of Yahweh’s 
creative act is more than an historical or primordial memory in 
the experience of Israel. She is actually awaiting the final ‘Day of 
Yahweh’ when he will visit and ‘sudge’ the work of his hands, 
create it anew, bring it to its predestined consummation in an act 
of unprecedented glory. More than this, the psalmist actually 
feels the inward significance of the present moment in his people’s 
history. He feels it as a stage in a vast creative process starting at 
Sinai and now nearing its completion. Holiness is an explosion 
of Yahweh’s mystery and power into history and into the world. 
ar the thunder and tumult of his approach can be 

eard. 

‘The voice of Yahweh shattering the cedars! 

Yahweh is shattering the cedars of Lebanon! 

He is making Lebanon buck like a calf! 

Syrion like a buffalo steer!’ 
(Ps. xxix, 5-6.) 

The gentiles, the blind creatures of the world, shudder at the 
impact. But Israel understands. In the deepest and most literal 
sense she ‘has the answer’—the response to holiness. It is given 
to her eyes to pierce the chaotic darkness, and where others see 
only tumultuous storm-clouds, she sees the mouth of Yahweh 
moulding the words of a new creation, and where others feel 
only destroying tempests she knows that she stands once more 
caught in a creative blast of the holy breath of God. Alone of all 
creatures, alone articulate amid the dumb and blind and insensate 
of the gentiles the man of Israel stands on the dark world, looks 
up undismayed to Yahweh-Creator in the ‘face-to-face’5 of the 
covenant-bond, and to the exploding impact of his holiness 
responds with hymns. 


5 cf. A. Neher: L’Essence du Prophétisme. (Paris, 1955), p. 112, 133, 182 ff., 344. 
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TELEOLOGY AND THE ANATOMIST—II! 
BERNARD TOWERS 


O continue this brief survey of some recent exponents 
of those final causes which, if they are dead, certainly 


won’t lie down, here is a quotation from Professor Agar’s 
Contribution to the Theory of the Living Organism (2nd edition, 
1951). After discussion of the significance of organs of perception 
and their function he says:2 “The anticipatory aspect of perception 
compels us to recognize the reality of Pook causation in all 
perceiving organisms. Anticipation implies the power of directing 
action in accordance with that anticipation; otherwise it would 
have no function. The function of the capacity of anticipating 
future occurrences is to influence present action in relation to that 
anticipation. Causation in this sense is teleological or final causa- 
tion. It is directed towards bringing about a situation which is 
not yet existent.’ Once again the argument seems to depend on a 
prior assumption that living organisms are in some way essentially 
different from non-living, and such an assumption is unwelcome 
to those of us who have a natural sympathy with monist rather 
than with dualist interpretations of the things of nature. 

Dr L. E. R. Picken, the Cambridge zoologist, writing in 1955 
of the significance of final causes in the development of biological 
structures, says:3 ‘Claude Bernard “mel the opinion that 
science is not concerned with first causes (origins); he might well 
have added that scientists are also scared to death of final causes 
(ends). But it is clear that the biologist at least cannot be indifferent 
to final causes—to ends—any more than was Aristotle himself, 
whose entire analysis of types of causation is coloured by his 
biological studies.’ 

Just how scared scientists have been, and perhaps still are, of 
ends, was vividly expressed in 1876 by Emil Du Bois-Reymond. 
In a pamphlet entitled Darwin versus Galiani he says (in trans- 
lation) :4 “Here is the knot, here the great difficulty that tortures 
the intellect which would ee a the world. Whoever does 


1 The first part of this paper appeared in Bracxrrrars for September 1957. 

2 W. E. Agar, Melbourne University Press, 1951, p. 18. 

3 L. E.R. Picken, ‘The study of minute biological structures’, The School Science Review, 
No. 131, Nov. 1955, p- 35- 

4 Berlin, 1876, pp. 8-9. Quoted Henderson, op. cit., p. 290. 
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not place all activity wholesale under the sway of Epicurean 
chance, whoever gives only his little finger to teleology, will 
inevitably arrive at Paley’s discarded “‘Natural Theology”, and so 
much the more necessarily, the more clearly he thinks and the 
more independent his judgment. . . . The physiologist may define 
his science as a doctrine of the changes which take place in 
organisms from internal causes. . .. No sooner has he, so to speak, 
turned his back on himself than he discovers himself talking again 
of functions, performances, actions, and purposes of the organs. 
The possibility, ever so distant, of banishing from nature its 
seeming purpose, and putting a blind necessity everywhere in 
the place of final causes, appears, therefore, as one of the greatest 
advances in the world of thought, from which a new era will be 
dated in the treatment of these problems. To have somewhat 
eased the torture of the intellect which ponders over the world 
problem will, as long as philosophical naturalists exist, be Charles 
Darwin’s greatest title to glory.’ Well, clearly the intellectual 
torture has gone on since Darwin. Darwin, in fact, solved only 
one part of the problem, and left the rest still in doubt. The 
confusion that lies at the heart of Darwinism is well illustrated 
in the passage just quoted by the use of the two phrases ‘Epicurean 
chance’ and ‘blind necessity’ as equivalents: when what is 
‘necessary’ becomes equated with what is ‘casual’ there is a 
logical muddle indeed. As in so much that has been written on 
this sort of topic, expressions like ‘blind necessity’ and ‘blind 
chance’ are simply emotive in content, and in so far as they succeed 
in commanding assent they do so only by clouding the reason. 
Perhaps this was why Du Bois-Reymond was most concerned— 
hough subconsciously, I am sure—over the particularly unhappy 
fate that would overtake those who think ‘more clearly’ as he 
puts it. 

As a last example of recent biologists to whom the problem 
of teleology looms large, just a few months ago there was 
published a book by E. W. Sinnott, the botanist and geneticist, 
with the somewhat disconcerting title The Biology of the Spirit. 
I have selected a couple of passages to indicate something of hi 
approach.5 ‘In simple terms’, he says, ‘the problem is this: 
Every living thing is an organized system, each part and function 
diuly correlated with all the others. This is evident in many 
$ London, Gollancz, 1956, pp. 15-16. 
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ways, but most conspicuously in the processes of growth and 
development. A plant or animal grows in an orderly fashion to a 
precise bodily form characteristic of the particular species to 
which it belongs, as towards a precise “goal”. Growth is so nicely 
co-ordinated—faster in some directions, slower in others—that 
in all parts it keeps step until the final end is reached. Differences 
within the organism arise in orderly progression. Development is 
determined, we know, by thousands of inherited genetic units in 
each cell, but their actions are so nicely co-ordinated in timing 
and degree that only rarely do the normal processes become 
confused. All this is hard enough to understand, but the difficulty 
is greatly increased by the results of experiments in blocking or 
interrupting the usual course of development. Under ue 
conditions the organism and its parts show a surprising ability 
to restore what has been lost, rearrange its normal processes of 
growth, and produce at last, often by circuitous courses, a whole 
and typical individual. The whole seems somehow immanent 
in all its parts. This regulatory capacity is present to a greater 
degree in some forms than in others, and varies with conditions. 
It is more evident in early stages of development than in later 
ones’ (we might note here that R. S. Lillie says precisely the 
opposite) “but it vividly demonstrates the action of a co-ordinating 
control of some sort, which guides development to a definite 
culmination. A living thing is an organized and self-regulating 
system, well named an “organism”. This is a fundamental fact 
in biology, and the basis for regarding the life sciences as distinct 
from the physical ones.’ It sounds as if he might be an uncom- 
promising dualist, a teleologist with his feet definitely set on the 
slippery road that leads to Paleyism. But Professor Sinnott is in 
fact a great deal less naive than was Archdeacon Paley. He says, 
for instance (op. cit., p. 63): “Biology has only recently won the 
right to be phat 5 a true science in the modern sense, based on 
unvarying lawfulness, as physics.is, and free at last from childish 
ideas that plants and animals have human qualities. Scientists have 
fought so hard to keep the insidious idea of purpose out of biology 
that they will not readily assent to a concept that puts this fighting 
word back at the very heart of the life sciences. Slipshod teaching 
has so often falsely appealed to “purpose” that the very word has 
become anathema to many. One reads in some texts, for example, 
that roots are “for the purpose” of absorbing water and nutrients 
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from the soil, or that the “purpose” of a fawn’s dappled coat is 
to make him inconspicuous in the forest. A teacher often slips 
into terminology like this for ease of explanation, rather than 
discussing the more difficult ideas of natural selection or physio- 
logical mechanisms. The student thus gets the wrong conception 
that living things are trying to adapt themselves to their surroundings 
and succeed through some mysterious power to do what is best 
for themselves.’ 

Sinnott believes that the ‘goal’ or ‘purpose’ that he postulates 
is definitely capable of investigation by science, and that it must 
be so investigated. He says (op. cit., P- 63): ‘The... goal... may 
turn out to be as mechanical as the “goal” of a thermostat set for 
seventy degrees. If one wishes to carry this idea to absurdity he 
may suggest that a stretched bow has a “purpose” to shoot an 
arrow, or even that a stone has a “purpose” to roll downhill. It 
may be that purpose can be explained at last in terms of present 
physical concepts, as have so many other biological problems.’ 
Now the examples which he chooses of a telos inherent in in- 
organic situations would not by any means have seemed absurd 
to Aristotle nor, a fortiori, to Thomas Aquinas. To these thinkers, 
as we have seen, final causes are always necessary for a complete 
explanation of anything whatsoever, living and non-living. 
Medieval scholars, following Aristotle, expressed the idea as 
‘Omne agens agit propter finem’. But most of the writers on this 
subject in the last three centuries have made the final cause very 
much something of an extra, something to be invoked (by those 
who allowed it at all) only when mechanical efficient causes 
seemed somehow inadequate. As Theodor Schwann put it in 
1829:6 ‘Teleological explanations have long been banished from 
the physical sciences, and in biology they are only a last resort 
when physical explanations have proved incomplete’. Now once 
this position had been taken with regard to teleology, it is 
obvious that ‘teleologists’ were destined from then on to be 
always on the defensive, always retreating back into deeper 
recesses of biological obscurity before the advancing tide of 
mechanistic hypothesis and experimental testing. It is no wonder 
that teleology became a word of abuse for everything obscurantist 
and anti-scientific. Professor Sinnott himself, despite his lack of 
sympathy with the mechanistic biology of yesterday, seems to 
6 Quoted E. S. Russell, Form and Function (London, Murray, 1916), p. 180. 
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look upon teleology as very much of an ‘extra’ rather than, as 
D’Arcy Thompson put it, being woven ‘warp and woof’ with 
mechanism in nature. Sinnott says,7 in discussing teleolo 
(which he understands in the most obvious of its ‘moods’), 
‘There is always the possibility that “final” causes actually may 
be operative in nature and that a purpose in the mind may have a 
direct effect on physical events. For such a philosophy our concept 
of organic purposiveness would provide a biological foundation. 
Teleology still has its defenders, and among men of science there 
are some who are unable to account for all the facts of nature 
without invoking it to some degree. Perhaps the conflict between 
this concept and the mechanical determinism of science may never 
be resolved.’ One would only comment here that philosophical 
realists of the Thomist school would say that it is a question not 
of accounting for all the facts of nature without invoking the 
teleological concept (in a different sense of teleology) but of 
accounting for any of the facts of nature without invoking it. 
From all this it is clear that teleology is today very much in 
the air so far as biologists are concerned. If the anatomist is to 
play that central role we have suggested for him in the future 
integration of the biological sciences, it is essential that he be 
clear in his mind as to what teleology means, and what are its 
implications. Now from all the quotations I have given you, 
from general biologists, anatomists, biochemists and physical 
chemists, there does not emerge any clear single concept of the 
meaning of réAos or ‘end’. The question can only be answered 
by asking how the word is used, and every writer seems to have 
used the word in a way different from the others. It is no wonder 
there is conflict and no wonder that the conflict appears to many 
to be incapable of resolution. As in all philosophizing, the first 
essential is to clarify and specify the meaning of the terms you use. 
Now with regard to the words ‘end’ and ‘final’, ambiguity is 
inherent from the very beginning. When for instance students 
work towards entry into one of the professions, they come eventu- 
ally to sit for what is called a ‘Final Qualifying Examination’. 
The word final here has two distinct but intimately interwoven 
ideas, first that of the ‘last-in-time’ examination, what one might 
call the “end-result’ of the years of study; but secondly, and in 
addition, there is implied the idea of a ‘purpose’ achieved, in 
7 op. cit. p. 67. 
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that it was with this ‘end-in-view’, as one might call it, that the 
study was originally and continually undertaken. Again, when 
one writes ‘Finis’ (telos, end) at the end of a paper or a book, one 
does so in two distinct senses, first to satisfy oneself that this is in 
fact the end-in-time or end-result of one’s labours, but also to 
give oneself the very natural satisfaction of having achieved one’s 
purpose or end-in-view. 

These two notions, end-result and end-in-view, are obviously 
very distinct from one another. But in virtually all authors right 
from Aristotle himself the word ‘end’ is used, as it is still me an 
in common speech, now to imply the one thing, now the other, 
but most often in a mixture of the two in varying proportions. 
Misconstruction on the part of the reader is eaciitibe The history 
of civilization is full of bitter conflicts about issues which prove 
on analysis to be merely verbal; fictitious or non-existent differ- 
ences of real opinion. 

In the discussion which I hope will follow this paper, I want 
us to be clear always as to which of several categories of meaning 
we intend the word teleology to have for our particular argument. 
These I would suggest might be analysed as follows: 


TEAOE 
END 
END-IN-VIEW END-RESULT 
(purpose) 
EXTRINSIC INTRINSIC ® RADICAL FINALITY 
FINALITY FINALITY 
) PARTICULAR D GENERAL Q VITALIST @ NON-VITALIST 


Extrinsic finality implies purpose introduced into the universe 
from without. Intrinsic finality is the purpose which many 
writers, as we have seen, see as peculiarly evident in and indeed 
confined to biological systems. 

Category 1 is the ‘design’ of Paley, in which every single 
manifestation of nature occurs as the result of a specific purpose 
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in the mind of the deity. Every event has its celestial blue-print 
as it were. This, in my opinion, is a primitive, magical view of 
nature, in which the Designer plays the part of magician. The 
idea is, however, constantly cropping up in otherwise intelligent 
works, and for a certain type of. mind it has obvious attractions. 

Category 5 implies that every complex of efficient causes 
produces a result which is inherent in the physical set-up and is 
therefore reproducible. There is order and not chaos. This idea 
was the greatest single contribution of the Ancients and the 
Schoolmen to the development of modern science. The world is 

overned not by chance but by law. This notion forms the basis 
Ee Aquinas’s fifth way of arguing towards the necessary existence 
of something which, as he puts it, “we call God’—often called the 
‘argument from design’, but better the ‘argument from order’. 

Categories 3 and 4 include all those theories of the last hundred 
years of ‘emergent’ and ‘creative’ evolution, the notion of an 
inner entelechy (the word is Aristotle’s) directing biological 
processes, a force which many biologists regard as necessary to 
account for biological ‘adaptation’. Amongst modern exponents 
of the ‘new’ directiveness pm activities we might, I suppose, 
have to include Russell and Lillie as exponents of Category 3, 
and perhaps Muller and Sinnott in Category 4. But it will of 
course be realized, from what was said earlier, that it is not ea 
to pin down the meaning which any particular author ‘stents 
the word ‘end’ to have, and Sinnott, as we saw, seems to combine 
vitalism and non-vitalism in a remarkable way. 

The last, Category 2, implies that there is some overall divine 
end-in-view or purpose in the universe, but that the purpose 
works in and through the operation of scientific law (except in so 
far as miracles are concerned). It seems to me that Henderson and 
possibly D’Arcy Thompson argue in an inductive way towards 
this conclusion, and I find their accounts intellectually compelling. 
But this category of meaning of teleology could be arrived at 
logically, I think, from analysis of the implications of Category 5. 

Now how might anatomists in general be expected to react to 
each of these categories (I can, of course, speak only for myself) : 
How far should we be inclined to say that the detailed structure 
of our bodies (and the human anatomist knows a lot of detail) is 
evidence of heavenly blue-prints: How far is it the achievement 
of an immanent purpose working in and through the physical, 
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drawing on the developing body towards an end foreseen and 
somehow desired? How + the inevitable end-result of that 
particular complex of causal chains and causal networks that have 
contributed, throughout the ages of evolutionary development 
and throughout the months of embryological development, to 
the formation of the human being as we know him, through the 
operation of scientific laws which surely await elucidation by our 
scientific descendants if not indeed by us ourselves to some extent? 
With this last he will certainly, as would any scientist, find himself 
in sympathy. Indeed it is to the elucidation of the laws that 
govern the development of anatomical structure (the science of 
morphogenesis, as it is called) that the main research-work of the 
anatomist is directed. Now of course, as can any scientist, he can 
content himself with just this work if he wishes, and never even 
question his underlying assumption that there are causal laws of 
morphogenesis to be discovered. As Henderson has said (op. cit., 
p. 310): ‘The chemist puts his mind at rest regarding the existence 
of life, just as the physicist calms his regarding the existence of 
matter, simply by turning his back on the problem. Thereby he 
suffers nothing in his practical task as a man of science.’ But if we 
want not only to know something about nature but also to try to 
understand it, in so far as this is possible, then we must take the 
plunge, as we have done here, into philosophy. 

As for Category 1, there would surely be he anatomists (the 
late Professor Wood-Jones perhaps amongst them) who would 
find themselves in sympathy with this form of teleology. The 
degenerate eyes of the mole are not, so far as we can see, exquisitely 
planned, as Paley supposed, but are degenerating because they 
no longer have survival value to the species (or as a result of some 
other as yet unknown causal factor in evolutionary development). 
If even the human eye, about which exponents of this sort of 
teleology are wont to enthuse, were planned by a Divine Designer 
then one would have sympathy with Helmholtz in his views on 
what a defective instrument it is even at best, and profound 
sympathy with all those who happen to have been supplied with 
what in industry today would be classed as ‘export rejects’. Now 
the anatomist, as we have said earlier, is very much a part of the 
medical profession, and it is our job as doctors to know some- 
thing not only of physiology but of pathology. The realization 
that human beings and other living organisms have a pathology 
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as well as a physiology is second nature to the anatomist who 
fathered, as we said at the beginning, both these sciences. The 
pathologist, or morbid anatomist, is not nearly so inclined to wax 
enthusiastic about the ‘immanent purpose’ in living things 
(Categories 3 and 4)—he knows too much about the obvious lack 
of immanent purpose in the disease-processes that bring his 
subjects to the post-mortem room. Now until very recently 
there has been virtually no science of general as distinct from 
human pathology. General biologists, who have grown ecstatic 
over the seeming purposiveness of the creatures they have 
studied, are in for quite a surprise when they come to realize how 
expertly nature has hid from their view its failures, and showed 
them only its successes. Again, take embryology. The general 
biologist may radiate confidence about the wonderful purpose 
he sees continually at work in the developing embryo of the 
frog. But whenever a human embryologist is studying his serial 
sections through his microscope, he cannot help but be conscious 
that here on the slide is or was a fellow human being who, for 
one reason or another, had insufficient of this supposedly all- 
rvading purpose or will to live. It is reliably estimated that of all 
ertilized human ova at least one in three, and perhaps one in two, 
is destined, from natural causes, to live out its brief life without 
ever achieving independent existence outside the maternal womb. 
In addition, there are those hundreds of different kinds of con- 
genital abnormalities, leading to death or severe disfigurement, 
which the anatomist is continually being asked by his colleagues 
in the department of pathology to help elucidate from the em- 
bryological point of view. Categories 3 and 4 begin to look a 
little different in the light of these figures. In his Terry Lectures8 
entitled Ourselves Unborn: an Embryologist’s Essay on Man, 
Professor George W. Corner has said, at the conclusion of a 
moving chapter on ‘Pre-natal Fate and Foreordination’, “Those 
of us who survive are truly the elect, chosen from a larger multi- 
tude. In this fact we may take a melancholy pride, like soldiers 
who close the ranks and march on when their companions fall. 
Let us make all we can of this life; we are fewer than we thought.’ 
Now it has been said that all scientists have a secret passion for 
teleology but that, like a mistress, teleology has to be kept out of 
sight of polite company. For myself, I would be happy to take 


8 New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944, p. 122. 
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her into public as a respectable married woman, and call myself 
openly a teleologist, provided that I am allowed to anil in 
what senses I am using the term. As to specific divine purposes 
as manifested in particular structures and events in nature, I 
would say (so far as philosophical enquiry is concerned) with 
René Descartes,9 ‘In the admirable purpose assigned to each 
part, both in plants and animals, it is proper to admire the hand 
of God who made them, and by an inspection of the work, to 
know and praise the Author; but we cannot surmise for what 
purpose He created each particular thing.’ 


9 Descartes, Principles, I, 28. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE: A MENTAL PRINCE 
Désirée Hirst 


HE first exhibition of William Blake’s paintings was held 

in 1809, just 148 years ago, in the house where he was 

born, 28 Broad Street, Golden Square. (The building 
can still be visited in Soho and contains a shop-sign business.) His 
brother James Blake, who had taken over their father’s hosiers’ 
trade, lent the first floor of the house for the exhibition which had 
several famous visitors. Among these was the poet Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and the Boswell of the age, Henry 
Crabb Robinson. It is interesting to remember this first humble 
showing at a time when the great galleries of the nation are 
vying with one another to present William Blake bi-centenary 
exhibitions. To celebrate the birth of this amazing poet and 
painter on November 28, 1757, the Tate Gallery has arranged an 
especially lavish display of its Blake Treasures. The Print Room 
of the British Museum has shown not only its Blake collection but 
examples of the work of Blake’s contemporaries and followers. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, which possesses beautiful 
examples of Blake’s illuminated books as well as many paintings, 
has also been holding an exhibition. Up in Manchester ba 
Whitworth Art Gallery has shown its Blakes together with those 
belonging to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and the 
Victoria and Albert has arranged a special exhibition where 
newly acquired paintings as well as drawings and engravings 
which have long been housed there were shown. 

What would Robert Southey have thought of all this? 
Probably he would not have been greatly surprised, for he left 
his own impressions of the original exhibition; and these reveal 
that though he thought Blake crazy he also observed his genius 
not only as a painter but as a writer too. Southey says, 

‘Some of the designs were hideous, especially those which he 

considered as most supernatural in their conception and like- 

nesses. In others you perceived that nothing but madness had 
prevented him from being the sublimest painter of this or any 
other country.’ 

He refers also to ‘the very curious and very rare descriptive 
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Catalogue of his own Pictures’. Through reading this Descriptive 
Catalogue Southey could have gained an insight into Blake’s whole 
system which is set out there. But in fact both he and Crabb 
Robinson may have been influenced by the scathing remarks 
about Blake in the current review of the Examiner, where he is 
described as 

‘an unfortunate lunatic, whose personal inoffensiveness 

secures him from confinement, and consequently, of whom no 

public notice would have been taken, if he was not forced on 
the notice and animadversion of the Examiner in having been 
held up to the public admiration by many esteemed amateurs 
and professors as a genius in some respect original and legiti- 
mate.’ 
This simply shows how even in his own lifetime William Blake 
was able to inspire the extremes of admiration and dislike in 
which he has been held ever since. 

Charles Lamb displayed a greater capacity to judge both Blake’s 
strength and his foibles. Writing to his friend Bernard Barton, 
Lamb says, 

‘The painters in oil . . . he affirms to have been the ruin of 

art. . . . His pictures—one in particular, the Canterbury 

Pilgrims . . .—have great merit, but hard, dry, yet with grace. 

He has written a Catalogue of these with a most spirited 

criticism on Chaucer, but mystical and full of Vision.’ 

In the same way the German painter, Gotzenberger, back from a 
visit to England, later dothnied : 

‘I saw in England many men of talent, but only 3 men of 

Genius—Coleridge, Flaxman and Blake, and of these Blake 

was the greatest. , 
Nevertheless both of Blake’s admirers might have been a little 
startled if they had been able to read the draft of a “Public Address’ 
in his notebook which attacks even more violently than the 
Descriptive Catalogue such realist painters as Rubens, Correggio 
and Rembrandt: 

‘Rubens’ Luxembourg Gallery is confessed on all hands to be 

the work of a Blockhead; it bears this Evidence in its face... . 

Bloated Gods, Mercury, Juno, Venus, and the rattle traps of 

Mythology & the lumber of an awkward French Palace are 

thrown together around Clumsy & Ricketty Princes & 
Princesses higgledy piggledy. . . . If all the Princes in Europe, 
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like Louis XIV & Charles the first, were to Patronize such 
Blockheads, I, William Blake, a Mental Prince should decollate 
& Hang their Souls as Guilty of Mental High Treason.’ 

In one respect we are more fortunate than Blake’s contem- 
poraries. His writings were only available to them in copies 
elaborately hand printed and illuminated by himself and not all 
of them had even been published in that form. They made some 
impression at the time—Wordsworth and Lamb were both 
ardent admirers of the Songs of Innocence and Experience and 
Disraeli’s father, Isaac D’Israeli, bought a good many copies of 
the illuminated books—but Blake’s own private comments, his 
explosive opinions were not usually revealed to them. Since Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes brought out his edition of Blake’s complete 
works they have been at our disposal and gradually over the years 
a body of knowledge about Blake's ideas and sources has been 
built up. With the approach of the bi-centenary a crescendo of 
enthusiasm and effort has now been reached. In their various ways 
the critics’ contributions all point to one fact. When he called 
himself ‘a Mental Prince’ Blake was making no idle boast. He 
was an astonishingly learned and brilliant man; very well read, 
possessing an intuitive penetration which can only be called 
prophetic’ and a technical mastery as an artist which few can 
rival. The craftsmanship of his etching and engraving still fills the 
experts with admiration, while his colour printing has never been 
surpassed, and once he had perfected his method of tempera 
painting he achieved better results than any other painter using 
the medium since Raphael. But with his independent mind, his 
unusual temperament and his refusal to be influenced by fashion, 
he expressed opinions which are vehemently one-sided and often 
prejudiced. Still, as modern critics have discovered, even his 
prejudice- are illuminating once his reasons for them have been 


The truth seems to be that Blake was in reaction from a certain 
attitude to life. Extreme realism meant materialism to him and he 
foresaw the increasing materialism of an approaching scientific age. 
Just as he disapproved of Rubens, Titian and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in Art, so he revolted from the influence on thought of Bacon, 
Newton and Locke. We can get some idea of Blake’s reading as 
well as the way his mind worked from hiscomments on Reynolds’ 
Discourses. 
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‘Burke’s Treatise on the Sublime & Beautiful is founded on 

the Opinions of Newton & Locke; on this Treatise Reynolds 

has grounded many of his assertions in all his Discourses. I 

read Burke’s Treatise when very Young; at the same time I 

read Locke on Human Understanding & Bacon’s Advancement 

of Learning; on Every one of these Books, I wrote my 

Opinions, & looking them over find that my Notes on 

Reynolds in this Book are exactly similar. I felt the same 

Contempt & Abhorrence then that I do now. They mock 

Inspiration & Vision. Inspiration and Vision was then, & now 

is, & I hope will always Remain, my Eternal Dwelling place; 

how can I hear it Condemned without returning Scorn for 

Scorn?’ 

Here was a man indeed, as Lamb put it, ‘mystical and full of 
Vision’. 

Unfortunately, in his search for true spirituality, Blake some- 
times went to the extreme of what can only be called Gnosticism. 
So that a critic faced with the task of assessing Blake’s position has 
to meet a tricky problem. How have the latest writers on Blake 
come to terms with the difficulties any judgment on this extra- 
ordinary mind brings with it? To begin with one work which 
appeared earlier this year; F. W. Bateson’s Selected Poems of 
William Blake: the Notes and Preface to this book are the most 
important part of it, for the poems chosen will be familiar to 
many readers. Mr Bateson opens with a flat statement: 

‘The total intelligibility of Blake’s poetry is a modern 

discovery.’ 

This is true. It is not so long since the time when many authorities 
admired his lyrics, but considered his longer poems, what are 
usually called the ‘Prophetic Books’, just glorious nonsense. 
Others caught some inkling of the meaning but also divined that 
to extract it would involve much more hard work than they were 
prepared for. Mr Bateson is perfectly right in pointing to the 
sources of Blake’s symbolism in 

‘the Jewish Cabala, the alchemical writings of Paracelsus and 

Cornelius Agrippa, and the Protestant mysticism of Boehme’. 
But he is a little unfair perhaps in his references to the way Blake 
adapted the curious ideas about the Druids which were current 
in the eighteenth century. This was one of the few fashionable 
elements in his system. But because we are now unwilling to 
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believe that the Greeks received the seeds of their philosophy 
from the British and French Druids we ought not to blame Blake 
because, as Mr Bateson says, he ‘adopted this nonsense enthusias- 
tically’. Edward Davies, who wrote popular books on Druidism, 
was given the title of “Bard to the Prince of Wales’ and not only 
did the royal family subscribe to his works, but so did many 
bishops, Eton College, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
and various Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. These people 
—moved no doubt by an excess of local patriotism—were very 
far from considering Druids nonsense. 

The unravelling of Blake’s symbolism has been made easier by 
the classical works of Blake scholarship; Professor Foster Damon’s 
William Blake, his Philosophy and Symbols, Professor Northrop 
Frye’s Fearful Symmetry, and a later American work which has 
not been given the attention it deserves in this country: I mean 
Professor David Erdman’s Blake, Prophet Against Empire which 
appeared in 1954. Although marred by attempts to show Blake 
as a good American anti-imperialist at a time when the British 
Empire scarcely existed, this book contains a wealth of historical 
information that is extremely illuminating. Professor Erdman has 
traced the political allusions in poems like America and Europe 
brilliantly and knows enough in detail about eighteenth-century 
London—far more than most British scholars—to make many 
obscure passages clear. The following passage from Jerusalem, 
for instance, would have rather a vague meaning if one did not 
know that the Tyburn gallows was moved at various times to 
different spots between Paddington and Marble Arch, and that 
when a building drive, employing Irish labourers, was launched 
in that area, bones and remains of clothing were dug up when 
the ground was being cleared. 

“What are those golden builders doing . . . near Tyburn’s fatal 

Tree? _ is that 

Mild Zion’s hill’s most ancient promontory, near mournful 

Ever wataing Paddington? is that Calvary and Golgotha 

Becoming a building of pity and compassion? Lo! 

The stones are pity and the bricks well wrought affections 

Enamel’d with love & kindness, & the tiles engraven gold, 

Labour of merciful hands . . .’ 

It is also enlightening to know that “Tyburn’s brook’, which 
Blake frequently refers to, is really the Serpentine in Hyde Park. 
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Two other American authors have recently made valuable 
contributions to an understanding of Blake’s work: Laura De 
Witt James and Margaret Rudd. Mrs James’s study is concerned 
exclusively with the influence of the Cabala on Blake’s thought 
and she points out many correspondences between this Jewish 
tradition and Blake’s system which have so far remained un- 
noticed.! Her approach is a little conditioned, perhaps, by an 
attitude to the tradition which is later in date than Blake’s own. 
Her outlook is similar to that of the late McGregor Mathers, 
A. E. Waite and some modern Rosicrucians. And she sometimes 
accepts ideas as compatible in the Christian orthodoxy which 
cannot possibly be harmonized with it. But her brief book 
reer 3 results from years of careful work and repays attention. 
Miss Rudd’s is limited to a close observation of the theme of 
Sex Warfare in Blake’s three major prophecies.2 It carries 
further the discussion on Blake’s relations with his wife which 
formed part of Middleton Murry’s brilliant book on Blake. Miss 
Rudd’s approach is daring, provocative and stimulating and it is 
impossible to quarrel with her conclusions while she sticks to her 
main theme. Obviously, however, she is no longer very much 
interested in other aspects of Blake’s thought and his excursions 
into such mental regions are regarded as boring digressions. In 
her commentary on Jerusalem, or instance, she dismisses whole 
tracts of the poem with the words, 

‘Only after many careless and unnecessary pages is the con- 

nection made between Jerusalem’s lovely song urging Albion 

to awake and the lifeless figure of Albion himself as he lies 
stretched out in the sleep of death. . . .’ 
As serious criticism this simply will not do. 

Returning to the British contributions to Blake scholarship, it 
is worth drawing attention to the second edition of Dr J. 
Bronowski’s William Blake in Pelican Books. This has been 
available since 1954 and is very helpful in giving the reader a 
clear picture of the historical situation within which Blake played 
his part. Dr Bronowski is now rather more drawn to Blake’s 
philosophic and mystical speculation as opposed to his social 
conscience than was the case when he first wrote the book. 
Another work appearing in the same year is Stanley Gardner’s 


1 Laura De Witt James: William Blake: The Finger on the Furnace. (New York, 1956.) 
2 Margaret Rudd: Organiz’d Innocence. (London, 1956.) 
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Infinity On The Anvil. Unfortunately this ‘Critical Study of 
Blake’s Poetry’ reveals its author’s limitations rather more clearly 
than Blake’s. He appreciates the lyrics but is repelled by the 
prophetic poems, taking them as examples of the disintegration 
of Blake’s talent as a writer. Speaking of The Songs of Experience 
Mr Gardner says, 

. . . ‘Experience becomes a poetic reality in the fierce conflict 

of the symbolism. Hereafter Blake can only wander from this 

reality towards an impossible Jerusalem; a Jerusalem that 
never can be, because Experience is.’ 
If this were so why do we pray, 
‘Thy kingdom come 
On earth as it is in heaven.’ 
And what business has the author of the Apocalypse to make 
such play with the ‘New Jerusalem’? 

A more balanced and indeed highly commendable book by 
William Gaunt appeared in 1956, Arrows of Desire, “A Study of 
William Blake and his Romantic World’. This has a photograph 
of Blake’s birthplace as a frontispiece, showing the house, 74 
Broadwick Street as it now is, with its window displaying all 
manner of shop-signs. It deals with Blake mainly as an artist and 
reproduces an impressive portrait of him by Thomas Phillips as 
well as pictures by Blake’s followers showing the influence of his 
style. Not many people realize that the most valuable elements in 
English nineteenth-century art which survived on into the 
Victorian age, owe their freshness and integrity precisely to that 
influence. Blake’s mastery as an artist in his later years has seldom 
been better described than by Mr Gaunt. His work can be com- 
pared with the great American study, Albert Roe’s Blake’s 
Illustrations to Dante, published at Princeton in 1953. Mr Gaunt 
does not show Blake, as has been the fashion, to be an inspired 
simpleton living all his life in obscurity. Rather he portrays the 
man who reigned from his plain rooms at Fountain Court, off 
the Strand, like a king. He attracted the attention of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; he appears at the same dinner table as Lady Caroline 
Lamb. It was at this time that he had an encounter with Coleridge 
and was continually dogged by Crabb Robinson, who amused 
himself by taking down his conversations and retailing them to 
the Wordsworths. He was often to be found at the house of 
Charles Aders, the cultivated German merchant who kept there 
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the best collection of German and Flemish paintings in England. 
His own portrait was sketched by George Richmond and though 
he was still very poor and completely without social pretensions 
he commanded the enthusiastic support of John Linas fashion- 
able portrait painter, and the devoted reverence of such younger 
artists as Samuel Palmer and Edward Calvert. Another artist, 
Seymour Kirkup, who had been among the visitors to Blake’s 
exhibition and who thought most Seale exactly those pictures 
Robert Southey declared hideous, relates that Blake’s widow 
was sent the gift of £100 by the Princess Sophia. She returned it, 
feeling that there were others who ps it more. Arrows of 
Desire conveys not only the atmosphere of those days and their 
aftermath but the earlier influences, both literary and artistic, 
which formed Blake’s own taste. 

In honour of the bi-centenary a collection of essays has been 
assembled under the title The Divine Vision by Professor V. de 
Sola Pinto to pay tribute to his memory, and the Blake Trust is 
bringing out a magnificent volume, William Blake’s Illustrations 
to the Bible, this month. But however magnificent our present- 
day homage may be, it is difficult to better Samuel Palmer’s 
pe Mi of his dead master. Palmer, who had High Church 
leanings, was aware that Blake’s anti-materialism went to 
extremes which are revealed not only in the symbolism of his 
poems but in his paintings as well. He also knew him as one to 
whom ‘St Teresa was a continual delight’ and he did not 
exaggerate when he said of Blake, 

‘He was one of the few . . . who are not in some way or 

other “double-minded” . . . Moving apart in a sphere above 

the attraction of worldly honours, he did not accept greatness, 
but confer it.’ 
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DOROTHY SAYERS ON DANTE 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


T is eight years since Miss Sayers brought out her ‘Penguin’ version 
[-« the Inferno, to the surprise of some readers of her other thrillers. 

Yet it need not have surprised anyone that she was interested in 
Dante and perfectly capable of writing competent footnotes to the 
Comedy. The long Introduction to her Hell was, however, a remarkable 
manifesto in praise of Dante and in justification of her own renderi 
of his verse—at once a declaration of love and a statement of war te 4 
But the most remarkable thing was the translation itself, a real tour 
de force—five thousand lines rhyming in an intricate pattern, the terza 
rima, which I should have thought an extraordinarily difficult one to 
handle in English, though Miss Sayers herself speaks of the task with 
noticeable sans géne. It had been attempted before, notably by Binyon 
for the whole Comedy and by Professor Bickersteth for the Paradiso; 
both commendable efforts, especially the latter. Then came Miss 
Sayers’s attempt; and then, a little later, the quiet voice of Mr Eliot 
was heard, po sea to observe that it would be better not to try to 
reproduce in English, with its less copious and ‘in a way more 
emphatic’ rhyming words, the ‘light effect’ of the more easily pacts 
Italian. Mr Eliot did not refer, in the lecture from which I quote, to 
Miss Sayers; he was talking, with characteristic modesty, jn his 
own Dantean pastiche in Little Gidding; but his judgment is relevant, 
of course, to any rhyming English version of Dante. Meanwhile Miss 
Sayers, undeterred and unwearied, forged ahead with hers. Her 
Purgatory appeared in 1955; and though for the moment, I believe, she 
has turned aside to deal with the trifling matter of the Chanson de 
Roland, no power on earth, we may be sure, will prevent her from 
crowning her labours, in due course, with a Paradise. 

Even as it stands and regarded simply as a very skilful output of 
mental energy, and even if, as I think, it does not amount to a practical 
refutation of Mr Eliot, this translation of the Comedy is a great achieve- 
ment. A very distinguished Italian scholar, Cesare Foligno, who knows 
English well, has praised it highly. But here my concern is rather with 
Miss — as a Dante critic, and particularly with the second of her 
two volumes of ‘Introductory Papers’! on the poet. Both of these 
books have high merits and equally real defects. Each consists of some 
pretty close study of Dante’s thought and art mixed with much cheerful 
conversation about him, often shrewd, suggestive and even brilliant, 
but also sometimes intemperate and often tiresomely assertive. The 
1 Further Papers on Dante. (Methuen; 25:.). 
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dashing pugnacious style, enjoyable in a lecture-room, is not so effective 
in cold print. Naturally one allows for this in books the greater part 
of which was at first delivered viva voce; and as one of her listeners on 
several occasions, I freely acknowledge Miss Sayers’s power as a 
lecturer. But afterwards—well, one comes to see that many of the 
views expressed are her personal views or fancies (or Charles 
Williams’s),2 interesting enough but not especially authoritative; 
and so one begins to resent the peremptory tone. The self-confidence 
seems a trifle excessive. 

Again, one suspects, from time to time, a tilting at windmills—I 
mean, the inventing or the exaggerating of some folly in order to 
knock it down; a controversialist’s trick which however need not, of 
course, imply any conscious dishonesty. One may simply become the 
victim of one’s style. For Miss Sayers this is always a danger; though, 
to be sure, her genuine regard for truth and her real, if limited, scholar- 
ship act as partial preservatives. There is less of that kind of thing in this 
second volume of ‘Papers’ than there was in the first. But it crops up 
here too; as when she returns to her customary attack on the ‘reverential 
awe’ which has lifted Dante to an ‘exalted isolation’ out of reach of 
criticism or comparison. The point may be partly admitted; but 
reflection also suggests that if Miss Sayers were more familiar with the 

reat Italian critics from De Sanctis to Momigliano, she would have 
en more careful not to claim (by implication) so much for the freedom 
and originality of her own approach. Pretty well everything that can 
be said against Dante’s art has been said in Italy, and with unequalled 
force a subtlety, during the past hundred years. With this in mind 
it is not so surprising, after all, to be told, a few pages on, that before 
the publication of Charles Williams’s Figure of Beatrice in 1943 Miss 
Sayers had hardly ever even glanced at Dante. It was Williams’s book 
that made her ier the dust off her grandmother’s copy of the 
‘Temple Classics’ Divine Comedy, and so fall under its spell, to her own 
advantage and ours. And yet in another way—and this time to her 
credit—that information is surprising. How much she has done in 
fourteen years! 

This new collection of Papers, she tells us, is less theological than 
the other one, it pays more attention to the ‘literary and poetic aspects 
of Dante’s work’. A rather disarming statement, for if Miss Sayers is, 
inevitably, an amateur theologian, she is a highly professional writer, 
and may be supposed to be expert on ‘literary aspects’. However that 
may be, we are here given four ‘literary’ papers: a quite searchin 
a detailed comparison of Dante and Milton, a study of Dante’s 


2 Miss Sayers has always emphasized her debt to Williams—the ‘Dead Master of the 
Affirmations’, as she called him in the dedication to her version of the Inferno. 
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Virgil, an excellent little paper on the Ulysses canto (Inferno XXVI) 
and another good one on Dante as a story-teller. Two papers—on 
Dante and St Thomas and on Purgatorio XVIII—keep closer to theo- 
logical issues. Another, on the poet’s Cosmos, opens boldly and 
merrily with a dialogue between Dante and Sir Arthur Eddington and 
goes on to give a most intelligent and, for its length, thorough account 
of the mental world of medieval man. This is perhaps the best essay 
in the book, and one of the best ever written by Miss Sayers. It contains 
its over-statements (e.g. that with the Summa of St Thomas “peace was 
established between faith and reason for several centuries’) but these 
are specks on a crystal. Finally we have an essay comparing Dante and 
Charles Williams as poets of “the Image’, of the “Way of Affirmation’; 
but here, I confess, I began to skip. I cannot share Miss Sayers’s en- 
thusiasm for Williams; whenever she mentions him, which is often, 
my heart sinks with a sure —— of boredom. The fault, I admit, 
is partly my laziness; but partly it is Williams’s style which I find 
sticky and turgid. But in fairness I should add that this essay is not the 
facile assimilation of Williams to Dante which I had feared. A useful 
distinction is drawn between Dante’s pre-occupation with ‘the 
inherence of the metaphysical in the physical’ and Williams’s concern 
with ‘the irruption of the metaphysical into the physical’ (both italics 
my own). This ‘irruption’ is that magical element with which Dante’s 
mind was so singularly unconcerned; whereas ‘all the Williams 
novels are concerned in one way or another with magic’. That is surely 
well observed and could start some interesting lines of thought. 


Looking back now over the whole book, three doctrinal points 
seem to call for correction or clarification. 


First, touching the analysis of voluntary human action in Purgatorio 
XVIII, 19-75, Miss Sayers seems to equate Dante’s ‘prima voglia’ 
with instinct, thus including all the working of the rational will 
within the sphere of free will, i.e. of deliberate choice of this or that 
object in particular. I do not think Dante meant this; I think his 
‘prima voglia’, though a necessary inclination and as such not morall 
imputable, is already strictly human and comes from the rational on | 
Here Miss Sayers is too quick, perhaps, in seeing a correspondence 
between Dante’s teaching and the Freudian unconscious. The com- 
parison with Freud is interesting and should be explored; but without 
diminishing the range of the will, as Dante, with St Thomas, conceived 
this. For Dante’s implicit allusion is to the will’s spontaneous appetite 
for goodness unparticularized, for total happiness, and this appetite 
aims immediately at the ultimate end, prior to any choice of means. 
This transcendent (so to say) orientation of the will seems to have 
escaped Miss Sayers; to the detriment also of her understanding of 
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what Dante says or suggests about the radical freedom of the will in 
Purgatorio XVI, 79-81—admittedly a difficult passage. 

The next point concerns Virgil. Why is he cuchaled from Paradise? 
Of course, . poem, as we have it, requires that he be excluded, but 
how does it justify the exclusion doctrinally? Obviously, by Virgil’s 
lack of Christian faith. Explicit faith or implicit faith? Explicit, I say; 
for Dante nowhere, I think, allows implicit faith as sufficient for salva- 
tion. This is not to say that he ruled out baptism by desire; with 
Miss Sayers I agree that Dante’s Trajan and Ripheus were both 
baptized ‘by desire’; but neither without an explicit faith in the 
Redeemer, already come or still to come, peso, mow revealed to 
them. So, to reward Ripheus’s love of justice, 

Dio li aperse 
Yocchio a la nostra redenzion futura.3 
And search Dante as you will, you will never see him step beyond this 
point. But Miss Sayers is not satisfied: her warm heart sets her wonder- 
ing again about Virgil. Why is this lovable figure suspended in that 
melancholy Limbo? Why—of course!—because his whole work is 
itself pervaded by melancholy. . . . Virgil is banned from Paradise 
because he had not faith, and this means (as the Aeneid shows, in such 
contrast with the Divine Comedy) that Virgil could not imagine bliss. 
‘True, he did not know the Christian revelation. But faith is imagina- 
tion actualized by the will. What was lacking in the heathen eo 
phies was... rb imagination of bliss. They had not, so to speak, 
sufficient faith in the good intentions of the universe.’ The explanation 
is charming, but it is not Dante’s: implicit faith may be a valid notion 
for modern theology, but to make Dante’s term ‘fede’ mean faith in 
the good intentions of the universe is to go beyond his text and out 
of his historical context. Moreover, it is not true that Dante’s Virgil 
could not imagine bliss: he prophesied Christ, implicitly, in the fourth 
Eclogue, he dreamed, on Parnassus, of the Garden of Eden. That is 
how the medieval Christians saw him; nor did the Elysian ‘Fields 
represent for them, as they do for Miss Sayers, ‘the best of Virgil’s 
imagination’. And yet, by the voice of Dante, they banned him from 
heaven, all his dreams and prophecies notwithstanding. No, it was not 
ee melancholy that put him in Dante’s Limbo; the reverse is the 
truth; the Virgil of the Comedy is melancholy because he is in Limbo. 

Finally, I have an old difference with Miss Sayers on the Paradiso 
as a description—if the term may pass—of the vision of God. On this 
theme she has added little here, so that criticism may as well be 
deferred until we have, at last, her ‘Penguin’ translation of the third 
Cantica. Pending this, I only remark that where, near the end of 


3 Paradiso xx, 122-3. ‘God opened his eyes to our coming redemption.’ 
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the book, Miss Sayers does touch on the paradisal vision she still seems 
to miss Dante’s intention, as I think she missed it in her other volume 
of ‘Papers’. That intention was not, I think, to give a symbolic trans- 
cript of the spiritual life of ordinary Christians on earth, but to repre- 
sent, symbolically of course, the extraordinary state known to mystical 
theology as raptus, of which the prototype was the experience described 
by St Paul in 2 Corinthians, 12—‘whether in the body or out of the 
body, I know not, God knoweth . . .’. Preoccupied (as a disciple of 
Charles Williams) by the “Way of Affirmations’, Miss Sayers tends to 
underrate the ‘naughting’ of images in the Paradiso, the passing beyond 
all creatures to a reality and an experience which the poet, writing after 
the event, cannot distinctly recover, still less put into words. To say 
this is not of course to assert that Dante had such an experience, but 
only that it is this experience which he represents himself as having. 
The Paradiso describes a voyage into the seen of heavens, not an 
ideal pattern of life on earth. Magnificently affirmative and image- 
laden as it is, it is ultimately a rejection of images. But to pursue this 
further now would take us too far.4 


4 As a post-script, and with reference especially to Miss Sayers’s excellent chapter on 
Dante’s cosmos, I must heartily recommend the new edition of Dante and the Early 
Astronomers by M. A. Orr (Wingate, 30s.). This work, first published in 1913, is the 
best historical account in English of Dante’s astronomy; and without some such 
account much of the meaning and beauty of the Comedy is missed or blurred, It has 
been carefully revised for the new edition by Dr B. Reynolds of the Italian Department 
at Cambridge. 


A CASTING OUT OF BEAMS 
EDMUND HItLt, o.?. 


HE casting out of beams is inevitably a more ponderous process 
than the Dusting of motes. It has about it the heavy-handed 
inelegance of fly-swatting, in contrast to the darting agile dancing 
of dragon-flies in the sunlight. God forbid that anyone should wantonly 
swat a dragon-fly, or that I should attempt to toss a caber at the 
dexterous ade Mieiakdades of Fr McCabe.! I would, in any case, 
almost certainly miss. But dragon-fly antics, while they delight our 
gaze, are liable to leave us a trifle dizzy; and the virtuosity of Fr 


1 ‘A Discernment of Motes’ by Herbert McCabe, o.p., in BLACKFRIARS, July-August 
1957- . 
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McCabe’s logic, sound and brilliant though it is, may easily reduce the 
holders of the opinion he attacks to a sad confusion. Now the confusion 
of the enemy is a legitimate object only of military, not of didactic, 
attack. Accordingly, in the hope of disentangling some of this possible 
confusion, I intend to poke about among a few of the fine threads of 
Fr McCabe’s weaving with my clumsy beam. 


He establishes the wholly blameless position that it is possible to 
judge people’s morals by their actions, that we can say not only 
“That was a wicked thing to do’, but also ‘It was wicked of you to do 
that’, and even, though me often and with less assurance, ‘You are a 
wicked person for doing such things’. He does so in terms of two gospel 
texts, ‘Judge not, etc.’, and the one about discerning the mote in a 
brother’s eye. Let us set out in full the passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount in which these texts occur. I give them in an unauthorized 
translation in order to avoid the incantation-like quality the well- 
worn words have acquired, which so insidiously blurs their meaning. 
‘Do not judge, in order not to be judged yourselves; for by the 
judgment you judge by shall you be judged, and the measure you 
measure out shall be measured out to you. But why do you look at 
the speck in your brother’s eye, while you do not notice the pole in 
your own eye? Or how can you say to your brother “Let me get the 
speck out of your eye”, and just look at the pole in your own eye! 
Hypocrite, first get the pole out of your own eye, and then you will 
be able to see clearly to get the speck out of your brother’s eye’ 
(Matt. 7, 1 ff.). : 

It seems clear that the judging which our Lord begins by talkin: 
about, and the Pred or the removal of 
your brother’s eye which he goes on to, are not the same sort of 
action, though obviously they are closely related. After all, we are 
told quite simply not to judge, or we will be judged in turn; but we 
are not forbidden to remove motes from each other’s eyes, we are 
only told to dispose ourselves properly for this delicate operation. In 
itself it is a virtuous and charitable thing to do, it is only hypocrisy 
that vitiates it. And my first criticism of Fr McCabe is that together 
with the people he is attacking he identifies these two distinct activities. 
He takes judgment to be an act of knowledge, or more precisely the 
expression of an act of knowledge, and his whole purpose is to den, 
quite correctly, that we can have this sort of knowledge about each 
other. Now the discerning of motes is indeed a judgment, in this 
common meaning of the word ‘judgment’ as an act of Seoniniins by 
which we form and express a more or less accurate opinion about 
other people’s characters. But if we take judgment in this sense, then 
I maintain that his article did not go nearly far enough. For not only 
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is it possible for us to make such judgments, it is scarcely possible for 
us not to. Indeed we could not possibly live together in society unless 
we were constantly making some sort of assessment of other people’s 

ers, virtues and vices. The widespread feeling that we ought 
not to do this, does not make it any the less impossible for us not to do 
it; and the effect of such an erroneous feeling is a self-deception or 
hypocrisy, less culpable indeed than the brand our Lord was chiding, 
but no less blinding. 

Fr McCabe, then, assuming that the judging we are told not to 
indulge in is the same as the discernment iene, which he is at pains 
to show we can indulge in, gives it a straightforward moral obliquity 
by identifying it with slander or calumny or back-biting. But this is 
yet a third form of behaviour, distinct both from the freeing of each 
other’s eyes from specks, and from the judging that is forbidden us. 
It cannot be the same as discerning motes, which as I have suggested 
is in itself a laudable activity, what the moralists call fraternal correction. 
And I would state its divergence from the judging our Lord was ge | 
about in this passage, by saying that in a legal context slander an 
calumny are vices proper to witnesses or counsel, while the forbidden 
judgment—whatever it may be—is the vice proper to the judge. 

The word ‘judge’ in fact has in this passage, as in most of the places 
where it is used in the New Testament, the restricted meaning of 
‘condemn’. What our Lord is forbidding us to do, in the spiritual or 
religious sphere, is to pass sentence. When we do so, we are usurpin 
a divine prerogative, one that Christ himself did not presume to weld 
And the way, I suggest, in which we most commonly practise this 
usurpation is by despising others, by contemptuously putting them 
aside as of no account. That at least seems to be how the Pharisees 
treated the publicans and such like. Now this is something which we 
are clearly very prone to do, and we are led to do it by our rash, hasty, 
and partial judgments (in the wide sense) on other people, by going 
for the motes in their eyes hammer and tongs. So our Lord tells us 
that the best way of avoiding the very serious sin of judging, in the 
narrow sense of condemning or despising, is to be more cautious and 
clearsighted in our judgments, in the wide sense of assessing character 
and motives. 

Our Lord knew the truth of Fr McCabe’s thesis that the morals 
of other people are not invisible. He also, I believe, knew the truth of 
my thesis that other people’s morals are of necessary interest to us, 
and that we cannot help forming judgments about them. So he pointed 
out that in order to judge them rightly, we must first be able to see 
them straightly. A dies after all, may be invisible to you for two 
reasons, because of its own inability to be seen, or because of your 
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inability to see. It is this extrinsic invisibility which other people’s 
morals most commonly have. It is the poles in our own eyes that give 
us a very distorted view of the specks in the eyes of our brothers. And 
so criticism, like charity (and it can be a form of charity), must — 
at home. And while we cannot help noticing the specks in other 
people’s eyes, we can only too easily avert our attention from the poles 
in our own, and shirk the primary but boring duty of casting out the 
beam. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Irisq Dominicans. By Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. With a 
Preface by the Most Rev. Michael Browne, 0.P., Master General. 
(Dominican Publications, Saint Saviour’s, Dublin; 21s.) 

Miss Mould has given us an invaluable and at the same time delightful 
book, for dha her subject is such an extensive one, no less than 
‘seven centuries of Irish Dominican life, she has not offered a mere 
précis of historical events but a vivid and arresting narrative. She traces 
the story from the year of the friars’ coming to Ireland in 1224 until the 
present day, telling how they established thirty-eight priories before 
the close of the fifteenth century, pointing out however that these 
houses officially formed a part of the English Province as did also 
those of Scotland, making that Province the largest in the Order, 
comprising as it did in the fifteenth century one hundred and fifteen 
priories inhabited by well over three thousand friars. Scotland and 
Ireland had a large measure of autonomy but had a vicar placed over 
them by the English Provincial, a state of things the Scottish friars 
would not agree to after Bannockburn in 1314 so that the Master 
General had perforce to take the nomination of the vicar into his own 
hands. In Ireland the friars were allowed to choose three names from 
which the English Provincial was bound to select one. Scotland obtained 
recognition as a separate Province in 1481, but Ireland was not granted 
that privilege until 1536 by which time England was in schism and 
two years later had all its fifty-three priories dissolved. This suppression 
extended to those parts of Ireland under English domination, namely 
the Pale and the more important cities and ports, where the Dominican 
houses were closed. These included Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Youghal, Athy and Arklow, but after Henry VIII’s death and 
that of his son Edward VI, the Dominicans under Mary got some of 
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their old homes back into their possession and held on to them until 
Elizabeth’s armies practically swept the whole country. Whereas in 
the late fifteenth century the Irish Dominicans numbered nearly a 
thousand, in 1593 the figure stood at forty-eight. Under the milder 
rule of the Stuarts their numbers steadily increased, but the statement 
made in the General Chapter of Rome held in 1656 that in 1645 they 
numbered six hundred is surely a considerable exaggeration. 

The story of the terrible persecutions and numerous martyrdoms 
naturally occupies much space and is admirably told, and a useful list 
is given in the first appendix of all those who suffered; sixty-three 
slain under Elizabeth, six under the Stuarts and thirty-five under the 
Parliament and Protectorate, and eight who died in prison under 
William and Anne. There are in all fourteen appendices, including lists 
of the provincials and Dominican bishops, ninety-three in number. 
Both author and publishers are to be congratulated on the book which 
is excellently printed and profusely illustrated with ninety-six photo- 
graphs and sketches, many of these being Miss Mould’s own work. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


Pécuy. By Alexander Dru. (Harvill Press; 15s.) 
Tue Hoty INNOCENTS AND OTHER Poems. By Charles Péguy. Trans- 
lated by Pansy Pakenham. Foreword by Alexander Dru. (Harvill 

Press; 158.) 

Péguy, when he is known at all to English readers, has the reputation 
of being little more than a prolix pamphleteer, a reputation which is 
not wholly undeserved. His puzzling contradictions—the peasant 
traditionalist supporting Dreyfus, the socialist preaching ag | 
and returning to the threshold of the Church before a romantic dea 
on the field of battle——have not made him an easy figure to fit into the 
pattern of modern French literature. Mr Dru draws very well the line 
which divided Péguy both from his old socialist friends like Jaurés, 
committed to crude anticlerical alliances which he found supremely 
distasteful, and from the conformist Maurrassien Catholicism of the 
Right. Like his epic Eve, Péguy was equally opposed to ‘the fecundities 
of disorder and the sterilities of order’. In fact his value for us lies in his 
restatement of the important truism that in the things which matter 
both Left and Right are wrong, or at best unhelpful. 

But this is not Mr Dru’s major concern. The kernel of his book is in 
chapters VI-VIII in which his purpose is to develop Péguy’s poetic 
theory. For besides being perhaps the major journalist of his age, he 
was a poet whose work is of considerable bulk—it occupies close on 
fifteen hundred pages of the Pléiade edition—and although it has not 
the attraction of experiment and novelty which we might at first 
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expect from a contemporary of Claudel and Apollinaire, its scope and 


themes command our interest. The more so since they represent the 
final stage of Péguy’s thought: he was a poet in the technical sense only 
for the Te six years of his life. Mr Dru explains Péguy’s art poétique 
for us in relation to Coleridge On the imagination, an unexpected but 
very enlightening juxtaposition: “Coleridge describes in his own way 
what Péguy describes in the Commentary as a descent to the point at 
which the spiritual life and the spiritual proposition, the idea and the 
image, are as yet undifferentiated. Both of them are attempting to 
describe the poetic power as the fruit of the harmony and unity of 
vision, in which not one faculty alone is active, but the whole soul of 
man.’ (p. $7.) 

It is typical of Peguy’s life and of the French literary situation that 
the expression of this exalted ambition, the evocation of the life of 
grace through an architecture of poems, a cathedral of which the three 
Mystéres were to be the doors, Eve the nave and the Tapisseries the 
praying spires, should go hand in hand with ambitions of a lesser 
order achieved by meaner methods: ‘Financially the situation is still 
very strained’ (writes Péguy in one of his letters) “but one must not 
let up and do everything possible to increase subscriptions. Speak of 
me as of a maitre: say negligently in the course of conversation, Péguy 
will soon be in the Academy. Ga fait trés bien . . . Acker m’est trés 
utile. Il connait un tas de femmes. C’est épatant, un type comme cela. 
Il couche avec les vieilles, et c’est moi qui vais en profiter. Enorme!’ 
(p. 67). Incidentally, the mixture of languages here gives a Frenchy 
rather than a French tinge to Mr Dru’s prose; the quotations could very 
well have been left in French or completely translated into English. 


Perhaps the best tribute to Mr Dru’s excellent survey is that with its 
help we can distinguish what is important and refreshing in the work 
of Péguy from the often alienating self-importance of the man. We 
can sense this rather unpleasant feature in the atmosphere of carefully 
cultivated secrecy surrounding his return to faith, and in the dangerous 
complacency of statements such as “My life is not an ordinary one... . 
My children are not baptized, so it’s up to the Blessed Virgin to look 
after them. I have an office, enormous responsibilities. At tty it’s 
a Catholic renaissance which is happening through me... . I am a 
sinner, a good sinner . . . but a sinner who has treasures of grace. . . . 
I am the only one who can say certain things, so I say them. . . . 
Listen, I shall cover the same surface in a Christian sense as Goethe 
did in a pagan. . . .’ (pp. 69-71.) What redeems all this is the result of 
the ambition, when the artist shines through the man. 

This is what Lady Pakenham attempts to show us in her volume of 
translations. She has made a good selection of the poems: the greater 
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part of her book is taken up with a version, abridged here and there, 
of Le Mystére des Saints Innocents, to which she has added selections 
from Eve, Chateaux de Loire and La Tapisserie de Notre Dame. She is 
much happier in her translation of the vers libre of the main body of 
the Mystére than in her attempt to render the repetitive rhetoric of 
Eve, which imposes too great a strain on her ability to convey the 
same rhythmic impression as the original. We have only to compare 
these lines from the Mystere: 

“Alas my Son, alas my Son, alas my Son; 

My Son who on the Cross had a skin as dry as bark; 

a faded skin, a wrinkled skin, a tanned skin; 

a skin which cracked under the nails; 

my Son had been a tender milky child... 


with these from Eve: 
‘But when a brass shall resound with a terrible tone 
With a clash that shall make the universe to totter 
When Satan with his writhing and monstrous litter, 
Shall flee in terror before the Holiest One. . . . 


And when in the Close where the tall cathedral looms, 
The people set free from a vast necropolis, 
In Paris and Rheims and in each metropolis 


Shall carry with them still the horror of their tombs . . .’ 


to see the quite different measure of success she has in each. Her 
attempt to keep reasonably close to the pattern of the French quatrain 
has made her mistranslate parvis as ‘Close’, and dans in this last stanza 
is more correctly recs oad § as ‘to’ than as ‘in’. Similarly in Castles of the 
Loire she has succumbed to the temptation of using inaccurate homo- 
nyms: allée does not mean ‘alley’, and the abrupt falling off in the final 
vowel of the English word makes it out of place in the context, which 
is meant to evoke the majesty of a landscape. And surely ‘festal street 
altars’ is not the natural English rendering of reposoirs? Again, rangeriez 
in Eve, The Eternal Housewife, as Lady Pakenham somewhat whimsically 
calls the first ‘climate’ from Eve, would be more correctly translated 
as ‘would tidy up’ than ‘would arrange’. The music of the original is not 
a particularly subtle one, but the version makes it unnecessarily stilted 
here and there. 

It is perhaps fitting that the translator should be more successful 
with the Mystere des Saints Innocents than with Eve. Although Péguy 
himself considered the latter to be his most important poetic wor 
(‘ce sera plus fort que le Paradis de Dante’, he embarrassingly pro- 
claimed), the repeated hammer-blows of the first line of each quatrain 
in a series become very tiresome, whereas the looser, less traditional 
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framework of the Mystére, with its more natural on rhythms, is 
ein 


quite acceptable to the modern ear, and more suitable in a writer who 
was a contemporary of some of the most experimental verse that has 
ever been written. Although one might quarrel here and there with 
Lady Pakenham’s renderings, her version of this poem, taken in 
conjunction with Mr Dru’s commentary (indispensable if we want to 
know the background of the work), manages to give a sound impression 
of the value of Péguy as a poet and as a religious thinker. 
Louis ALLEN 


Essays ON Typotocy. By G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe. 

(Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 22. $.C.M. Press; 7s. 6d.) 

A distinguished literary critic has recently expressed misgivings 
about the typological approach to Scripture in terms aes g must 
surely prompt the most serious heartsearching to practitioners of this 
pose of exegesis. ‘Speaking as a Christian’, Miss Helen Gardner 
writes, ‘I would say that it has revealed another aspect of the praeparatio 
evangelii: the preparation of the imagination of men to receive, when 
the fullness of time was come, the event of Jesus Christ and to render 
it to mankind. But, as a literary critic, I find it too one-sided, too 
abstract, intellectual and bookish, too literary and aesthetic an approach 
to the interpretation of the Gospels. It does not come to terms with the 
Gospels’ proclamation of event, and their appeal through that to the 
moral imagination.’! Her misgivings are widely shared, and by man 
who are not as clear as she is about what is meant by ‘typology’. 
Professor Lampe and Mr Woollcombe have performed a useful 
service by clearing away at least some of the preliminary misunder- 
standings. They both insist on the radical distinction between typology 
and allegory, which Mr Woollcombe states as follows (p. 40): “Typo- 
logical exegesis is the search for linkages between events, persons or 
things within the historical framework of revelation, whereas allegorism 
is the search for a secondary and hidden meaning underlying the 
primary and obvious meaning of a narrative.’ Professor Lampe, in a 
penetrating study, shows how typology, understood in this sense, is a 
part of the process whereby we come to understand the significance 
of the events recounted by the New Testament writers in terms of 
imagery and patterns taken from the Old Testament. This approach 
has, in recent years, come into its own with a renewed emphasis on 
‘the unity and continuity of the Scriptures as a whole’ (p. 18), the recog- 
nition that to the earliest Christian community the Old Testament as 
a whole spoke of the redemption God prepared for his people and 


1 In her Riddell Memorial Lectures, The Limits of Literary Criticism; reflections on the 
interpretation of poetry and scripture. Oxford, 1956, p. 61. 
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consummated in the work of Christ. Professor Lampe contrasts this 
view of Scripture as telling us of the redemption-history with the 
conception which lies behind allegorical exegesis, of Scripture ‘as a 
single vast volume of oracles and riddles, a huge book of secret puzzles 
to which the reader has to find clues’ (p. 31). 

Mr Woollcombe surveys the practice of the early Church from this 
point of view, and suggests some further and useful distinctions between 
various kinds of allegorical and typological writing and interpretation. 
In the space at his disposal he can scarcely do fall justice to all the 
questions raised, and at a number of points one may wish to question 
his judgments. Among these are the very sharp contrast in which he 
presents the practice of the Alexandrian and the Antiochene schools of 
exegetes, the harshness of his judgment on some Christian writers of 
the second century, notably on Theophilus of Antioch, and his 
suggestion that the element of non-historical, allegorical typology to 
be found in the work of many Christian writers was due to gnostic 
influence. On this last point I should prefer to say—and I have argued 
this elsewhere—that it was only after the gnostic challenge that 
Christian writers became aware of the dangers inherent in failing to 
draw the distinction between legitimate typology and fanciful, non- 
historical allegory. 

These fundamental distinctions of principle are well stated in these 
essays. It is a pity that it has not been found possible to include in the 
volume a further study of the literary discipline of typological exegesis. 
If this kind of interpretation claims to ys a genuine meaning 
present in the biblical text, then the biblical text must be the final 
criterion of its presence or absence. One would like to have seen this 
fact displayed in greater clarity, and its implications discussed in more 
detail than Professor Lampe is able to go into in the few pages he devotes 
to this question in his remarks on the dubious kind of ‘typology’ on 
the becliettinds between the historical and the allegorical kinds. As 
it is, misgivings like those voiced by Miss Helen Gardner still remain 
to be dispelled. 

R. A. Markus 


Tue STATE IN THE New TESTAMENT. By Oscar Cullman. (S.C.M. 

Press; 12s. 6d.) 

Dr Cullman’s new contribution to the study of the relationship 
between Christianity and the State falls into two sections. The first 
deals with the relationship between Christ and the party of the Zealots. 
Dr Cullman is clearly right in emphasizing that the Zealot movement 
in Galilee forms an essential part of the er etneater of the Galilean 
Ministry. It is obviously possible as he suggests that other apostles 
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besides Simon were recruited from the Zealot party but his aed 


is at times far too ingenious; it seems fantastically improbable by any 
philologic law that ‘Iscariot’ could derive from ‘Sicarius’ and inherentl 
mostly unlikely that Barjona came from an Accadian root ‘to terrorize’. 
He emphasizes that the Preaching of the Kingdom was antithetic to 
the Zealot programme but believes that Christ was both denounced 
and condemned as a Zealot leader and that Barabbas was a Zealot 
under arrest. 

In the next section he deals with the Christian attitude to the Roman 
State during the first period of the history of the Church. Here perhaps 
he is unduly influenced by memories of German National Socialism. 
He believes that early Christianity was inevitably in conflict with the 
Empire as a totalitarian system. But ‘totalitarian’ is too twentieth- 
century a term to apply to that, in some ways, oddly liberal Graeco- 
Roman Society. It is easy to forget the very spasmodic nature of the 
occasional pre-Decian persecutions and the emphatic loyalty of many 
Apologists. Dr Cullman is perhaps too simplicist in his approach to 
the world outside Israel; thus in his comparison between Romans 13 
and Apocalypse 13 he makes no allowance for the contrast between the 
Julio-Claudian Principate and the Empire of the last Flavian. Still 
once again he has achieved a book marked by obvious integrity of 
thought, courtesy in controversial manner, originality in speculation 
and the power to stimulate his readers even if it is to disagreement. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue New TESTAMENT AND RAsBINIC JUDAISM. By David Daube. 

(Athlone Press; 45s.) 

Did not Pius XI say that all Christians are spiritually Semites? A 
somewhat unpalatable statement, perhaps, to many Christians. But its 
truth is inescapable by any man who stops to think. 

Its truth is not unimportant for the fall and proper understanding 
of the Catholic faith. Christ came, not to destroy but to fulfil, and we 
cannot fully understand the fulfilment that was Christ and his achieve- 
ment, unless we have some familiarity with what it was a fulfilment of. 
Mere acquaintance with the Old Testament, read through Graeco- 
Roman, West European spectacles, will only give us a p atm and 
possibly distorted idea of what the thing was that our Lord fulfilled. 
We must go on to try and apprehend the living possession of that Old 
Testament inheritance by the Jewish people in the New Testament 
epoch. That is the socket which the New Testament fits into, the only 
socket in which its many difficulties and knobbly problems may be 
expected to click home. 

Its truth is driven right home by Professor Daube in this collection 
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of lectures and miscellaneous papers. It will astonish, perhaps shock 
the more naive Gentile to see how radically, thoroughly, utterly 
Jewish the gospels are, to be shown how our Lord was a Jew to the very 
finger-tips. Well, of course he was, a Jew of the house of David, and 
why should the naive Gentile be shaken to find that he taught and 
thought, and we might say suffered and rose again on a Jewish Rabbinic 
pattern? What ought to cause the naive Gentile perpetual astonishment 
is the fact that Christ, this Hebrew of the Hebrews, has thrown open 
to him, the Gentile, membership of God’s chosen people. 

Professor Daube makes it clear, of course, that the Rabbinic Judaism 
of the Christian era, a thing precisely distinct and cut off from Christi- 
anity, is not by any means wholly identical with the Rabbinic Judaism 
of New Testament days, out of which both it and Christianity grew, 
and grew apart. But the later Judaism is, much more than Christianity, 
the material heir of that common matrix, and can provide us with 
invaluable evidence to supplement our knowledge of the New 
Testament and its historical, religious context. 

Professor Daube carries a learning of stupendous proportions with 
unfailing urbanity and wit. He leads us through this strange and form- 
less world (this is the naive Gentile speaking) of Rabbinic lore with a 
lawyer’s clarity and a historian’s sympathy, though not always with a 
theologian’s anxious care for pious ears. Finally this volume reveals a 
quality without which these material assets would be scarcely usable, 
a real understanding of both the Jewish and the Christian mind. 

EDMUND Hitt, o.?. 


AsoutT THE Bist. By Frank W. Moyle. (Geoffrey Bles; 16s.) 

This book opens with a truism: “The Bible was once every English- 
man’s book’. Now this state of affairs no longer is, though, mysteri- 
ously, as many Bibles as ever are printed and apparently sold. Yet 
Bibles remain so often unread, and religious ieillieones has grown 
apace. 

— Moyle’s work is yet another about the Bible. We may 
sometimes grow impatient of work about the Bible, and yearn for 
more understanding and reading of the Bible. Still, the present work 
may be necessary in order to break through a crust of ignorance and 
indifference. Certainly if skilful and lively writing can help, then this 
work can help. But the wise, guiding light of the Church’s teaching 
is missing; so we get for example reaction against fundamentalism 
combined with excessive latitude: ‘that all the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis belong to the mythical of literature and that they must 
be read as folk-tales and not as fact’ (p. 7). ‘A great deal of unnecessary 
controversy would have been avoided if only people would recognize 
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that the sayings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount (and elsewhere) 
about divorce, for instance, are not absolute laws forbidding it under 
all circumstances but simply broad general statements of the ideal of a 
life-long indissoluble relationship . . .’ (p. 123). Manifestly such state- 
ments in the book preclude it from being any help to a Catholic’s 
knowledge of the Scriptures. R.D.P. 


A Time To Keep S1tence. By Patrick Leigh Fermor. (John Murray; 15.) 


A passion for monasteries is not necessarily a sign of any deep under- 
standing of their real function. They represent in the modern world a 
unique retreat from noise and neurosis, and the writings of Thomas 
Merton, for instance, have made them familiar to many who would 
hesitate to begin to believe in the truths they exist to proclaim. Mr 
Leigh Fermor has already revealed a real sympathy for the pattern of 
monastic life, and his present book—an account ob visits to & abbeys 
of St Wandrille, La Grande Trappe, the Rock Monasteries of Cappa- 
docia, and with a final chapter written at Farnborough—is subtle and 
observant, elegantly written and pleasantly illustrated. Even so, fifteen 
shillings seems much to pay for ninety pages, however distinguished. 

Mr Leigh Fermor remarks on the discretion of the monks of St 
Wandrille, who never enquired into his own spiritual convictions. He 
is a detached observer, yet captivated by the peace and organic rhythm 
of a life so timeless and yet so filled at each moment with abiding 
meaning. He remains, in particular, ‘perplexed and uncertain’ about 
the life at La Trappe, so much harder to discern for the visitor than the 
human moderation of the Benedictines. And writing his postscript 
in the improbable setting of Farnborough, with its mélange of 
Napoleonic grandeur amidst the red brick semi-detached houses of 
an outer suburb and with supersonic bangs from test planes overhead, 
he finds intact—here as everywhere else subject to ancient monastic 
fidelity—‘an ancient wisdom exorcizing the memory of the conflict 
and bloodshed of the intervening centuries, that brings its message of 
i ae to quieten the mind and compose the spirit’. His book is 
itself a peaceful one, yet monasteries are more than quiet places: their 
— springs from the hard allegiance of a truth accepted and 
serve LE. 


THe Way It Worxep Out. By G. B. Stern. (Sheed and Ward; 
tos. 6d.) 

This oe to Miss Stern’s All in Good Time continues the story of 
her Catholic experience. It is not the story of a conversion but reflections 
on this and that with little order to speak of by one who has been a 
short time in the Church. To some extent it reminds one of Miss 
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Lucille Hasley’s Reproachfully Yours, though it is much more substantial 
and less comic and in addition has the lovely adornment of Miss 
Stern’s style. But of course style is more than an adornment; it is truth 
revealing herself unadorned. And so Miss Stern puts many of the old 
truths with a limpid —_ that is deceptive. On one occasion when 
she is going through a bad spiritual patch she is told by a priest, ‘Ah, 
they’re stripping you’. Her answer puts clearly and simply what we all 
feel at such a time: “Yes, but I don’t want to be stripped’. So guileless 
we can’t believe it is just us; but it is. This book is full of gems; the 
account of St Philomena and other saints; the re-creation of so many 
daily situations which we all experience; the desciption of the Murillo 
St Anthony that makes you want to walk to the other end of the world 
to see it. Running through these random reflections are two very great 
things: a strong sense of the = and providence of God that is 
all the stronger for not being thrust at you, and a powerful sense of the 
commonplace reality of the Church in a Catholic’s everyday affairs. 
This is casual but fruitful reading. 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue CoLtecteD Works oF C. G. Junc. Edited by Sir Herbert Read, 
Michael Fordham, M.D., M.R.c.P., and Gerhard Adler, pH.p. Vol. I 
and Vol. V. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s. and 35s. respectively.) 
Two more volumes of Jung’s meticulously edited 

translated Collected Works have now appeared. One of these is also the 

first volume of the whole series. It consists of early Psychiatric Studies 
written while the author was still working under Bleuler between 

1902 and 1905. It includes his inaugural dissertation on ‘So-called 

Occult Phenomena’—the only one of these studies of psychotic mani- 

festations hitherto published in English. This volume also contains an 

Editorial Preface to the whole series, in which the somewhat surprising 

arrangement of items is explained and justified. It is good to learn from 

this preface that Dr Jung has released for publication in the series some 
unpublished material including the texts of a number of his seminars 

(these should provide an insight into his methods seldom conveyed in 

his printed works) and a selection of his correspondence on scientific 

subjects with Freud and others. This will involve an expansion of the 
series beyond the eighteen volumes originally planned, but these 
additional volumes will be awaited with particular eagerness. 
Volume V, Symbols of Transformation, is itself a radical transformation 
of the epoch-making work, Transformations and Symbols of Libido 

(englished as Psychology of the Unconscious), written in 1911 ‘at top 

speed, amid the rush and press of medical practice, without regard to 

time or method’. Jung now tells how “The whole thing came on me 
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like a landslide that cannot be stopped . . . it was the explosion of all 
those psychic contents which could find no room, no breathing space, 
in the constricting atmosphere of Freudian psychology’. In it was 
collected much of the material, and already, in vague outline, the 
reflections, which were soon to lead to the breach between the two 
men. In 1950, Jung radically revised the whole work, freeing the 
material from the Freudian categories into which he had previously 
tried to squeeze it, adding much more, and using his own later concepts 
as a framework of reference. From the standpoint of the historian of 
psychology he effectually ruined it, and it cannot be said that the 
revision is much more orderly than the original. But its value as a 
mine of material is greatly enhanced, though much of it is still in raw 
state. It is no beginner’s book, and the revision has obscured its testi- 
mony to the beginnings of analytical psychology. As a book of 
reference, the experienced and discriminating practitioner should find 


it invaluable. 
VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


Aspf Prerre SPEAKS. Speeches collected by L. C. Repland. Translated 
by Cecily Hastings and George Lamb. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

Vers L’Homme. Par l’abbé Pierre. (Paris: Editions du Cerf; 480 fr.) 

Racman’s City. By Boris Simon. Translated by Sidney Cunliffe- 

Owen. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

Very sensibly the English collection of the speeches of the Abbé 
Pierre is prefaced by his own account of his curriculum vitae from which 
we learn of his childhood and youth in solidly bourgeois surroundings, 
of his vocation to the Capuchins and of his subsequent transfer to the 
diocesan clergy, of his work in the maquis, of his entry into the Chamber 
of Deputies. While there he founded the first Emmaus, a collection of 
dwellings for homeless people. He became more and more preoccupied 
with the plight of the destitute and at the same time convinced that 
their salvation would not come through politics—so he resigned from 
the Chamber and has given himself to the poor and neglected ever 
since. 

The descriptive work by M. Simon complements very well the 
translated speeches, continuing the story which he had begun in his 
Abbé Pierre and the Ragpickers. It is not a consecutive account of the 
growth of the work om an impressionistic picture of situations, 
reactions, personalities. It is successful because it shows the untidy 
sprawl of real charity on which the dead hand of organization has not 
been laid, but curiously enough the person of the Abbé Pierre, the 
dynamism that shook the whole of France by his appeal for the 
destitute and homeless, does not emerge at all clearly. One feels that 
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he would wish it so: the story of the construction of the housing estates 
at Pontault-Combault and at Plessis-Trévise is more important than 
the frail bearded priest whose vision and drive brought them into 
existence. 

But inevitably the story lags behind the development of the Abbé 
Pierre’s thought. His vision is no longer confined by the city boundaries 
of Paris or by the frontiers of France—it reaches out to embrace the 
whole world, the world into which every minute come an average 
of about one hundred and seventy babies while only about ninety 
leave it. It is a hungry world, and the food resources of the world are 
not increasing in proportion to the population which, if the present 
rate continues, will have doubled by the end of the century. This 
stark fact and other similar ones provided the background for the 
series of talks and sermons which the Abbé Pierre gave on the French 
television during the Lent of 1956 and which have been collected in 
Vers l’homme. The five sermons deal successively with familiar themes, 
the first Great Commandment and the means, the Church, Confession 
and Holy Communion, which God has given to us to help us to fulfil 
it. Parallel with these sermons, preached during a televised Mass, are 
a series of studio talks (interviews rather than talks) on food, health, 
housing, work and means of communication. These five subjects are 
dealt with as ‘the preliminaries of freedom’ and are discussed in a 
world-wide context—this universal aspect is stressed by the excellently 
chosen illustrations from Kenya, India, Greece and other trouble- 
spots of the world of today. One hopes that this book will soon find 
a re It is not perhaps as sensational as the others, but it is more 
solid. 

jE. 


CHILDREN OF THE SuN. By Morris West. (Heinemann; 16s.) 

“See Naples and die.’ The tourist literature carries a bitter irony, for 
the lovely city has two hundred thousand unemployed, perhaps the 
worst slums in Europe and hordes of homeless children for whom there 
seems no hope. Mr West, an Australian writer, himself a Catholic, 
has lived among the poor of Naples, has seen the horror and the pitifully 
feeble attempts to heal it. His book is written in anger: it is an indict- 
ment of indifference, corruption and hardness of heart. He would not 
claim that his book is a detailed analysis of the factors that have created 
this tragedy, but it is the outcome of close observation and of a deep 
human sympathy for the exploited. 

His principal accusation is that political incompetence (not to use a 
worse word) has prejudiced any serious attempt at reform. The 


millions of dollars of American aid have been shamefully wasted and 
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have often gone into the pockets of the already rich. Administrative 
inefficiency and the Italian passion for political intrigue have prevented 
the accomplishment of what might have been done to improve 
housing, en and the social services. There are of course serious 
imponderables: a high birth rate, an unstable economy and the 
international difficulty of adequate emigration. These remain, but 
even here much more could have been done. The Church, which 
alone can bring any measure of hope to the miseries of the poor of the 
South, is conservative in temperament and has as yet found no way to 
inspire that widespread degree of social service which does something 
at once to meet the pressing problems. It is one of the mysteries of 
Mediterranean Catholicism that it seems unable to translate into the 
order of social responsibility those virtues which it preaches so con- 
stantly for the individual’s good. 

Mr West is principally concerned with the scugnizzi, the thousands 
of boys in their teens who have left home, who live on the edge of the 
law as pimps and pickpockets. His account of their life is serious and 
unsensational, and the testimony of the boys themselves makes plain 
enough the motives that led them to leave homes, which meant no 
money and no hope and the intolerable overcrowding of the bassi. 
It was to do something for these boys that Don Borelli, a young 
Neapolitan priest, began his ‘House of the Urchins’. First of all, he 
lived among them as one of themselves, earning their confidence— 
and then one day revealing himself as a priest who was not just a 
‘black crow’ but as a person with compassion for their plight and the 
practical enterprise to end it. His House, established in a disused 
church, provides a home and simple meals for the boys who are now 
encouraged to go out to school or to honest work. It gets no help from 
the State and only a small grant from Church sources. But it is, quite 
obviously, a bold and constructive experiment in teaching these = s 
how to live as a community. Mr West’s account of its work is deeply 
moving and provides the only note of hope in this disturbing book. 


One may hope that Children of the Sun may be widely read, not only 
as a fascinating guide to the ‘other side’ of Naples but as an —< to 
the conscience of Catholics everywhere. It is a grave reproach that, 


where the Church’s opportunities are greatest, it is there she should 
seem most unable to intervene. It is perhaps too much to hope that 
such a book as this should affect the hearts of politicians, but in a 
Europe that, whether we will it or not, is becoming every day a closer 
unity, the affairs of Southern Italy are ours. And neglect of this scandal 
is wide-open invitation to Communism, with its millenary hope and 
its only too well grounded attack on social injustice. 
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THe RACE QUESTION IN MoperN Science. (A UNESCO Publication: 

Sidgwick and Jackson; 17s. 6d.) 

This volume of a dozen or so essays by eminent social scientists is 
part of a UNESCO programme pe st in 1950 to dispel racial 
prejudice by means of an education campaign based on objective 
scientific Pi Bearer One common theme runs through all of them: 
there are no hereditary differences between members of different races 
which demonstrate the necessary superiority of mind or character on 
the part of any particular race. The differences that do exist are the 
pon of environmental factors, and their significance is greatly 
diminished by the fact that all differences between groups are over- 
ridden by individual differences within the groups. The term ‘race’ 
can only be used to describe varying physical and physiological 
characteristics. No proofs have ever been adduced to suggest that the 
human being can be pinned down, bottled and labelled, “black hedo- 
nist’, ‘sly Oriental’, “happy native’, or ‘civilized European’. A close 
look at recent European history will quickly dispose of the last myth; 
the rest are relegated to the realms of fiction by Professor Klineberg’s 
closely argued essay on “Race and Psychology’ and Kenneth Little’s 
contribution on “Race and Society’. 

Professor Klineberg’s essay is a careful study of intelligence tests 
applied to different groups in the United States. He concludes that 
while it is true to say that the negro in Nashville, Tennessee, shows an 
intelligence quotient below that of the white Southerner, similar educa- 
tional facilities for members of both races in New York iron out any 
differences that may exist in regions where opportunities of education 
are less equitable. Whereas it is well known that the intelligence 
quotient of the American Indian falls far below the average for all other 
groups in the States, members of the Osage tribe who happened to 
discover oil, and with it all the concomitants of modern civilization 
on their reservation, now average well above the white intelligence 
average. 

The second contribution of great interest is Kenneth Little’s study 
of the economic causation of racial prejudice. He regards the treatment 
meted out to the negro in most bi- or multi-racial states as a modern 
aspect of the proletarianization of labour, once so ingeniously justified 
by the Reverend Townsend: ‘it is the law of nature that the poor 
should be to a certain degree improvident, that there may always be 
some to fulfil the most servile, the most sordid, and the most ignoble 
offices in the community’. The twentieth-century attempt to deper- 
sonalize whole groups of people, deals with Jews, or Slavs, or Negroes; 
but the problem is as old as Plato. If we can persuade a certain group 
that their base metal is the natural slave of the gold of the ruling classes, 
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the state of the ruling classes will be a much better one. Kenneth 
Little does well to remind us that even in England, where no legal 
discrimination exists, these subtle social pressures op~rate against the 
man who is ‘different’. A recent study of unemployment figures at 
Glasgow shows that while among British workmen, one in twenty 
was unemployed, the average in the case of West Indians was one in 
six. 

A brief glance at some of the other essays in this volume indicates 
that economic and psychological arguments are more likely to convince 
than historical ones, for though it can be demonstrated that given 
similar environment, people from different groups do in general 
show the same aptitudes, the argument that the aborigine who 
invented the use of the boomerang is in his way as capable as the 
technologist of the twentieth century, is unlikely to persuade anyone, 
least of all the protagonist of racial gradation. Sentiment about the 
happy and superior state of the primitive native bears little relevance 
to the real problem of race and civilization in the modern age. For 
good or evil, the white man’s science and technology have become the 
standards of modern civilization, and the peoples of Africa and Asia 
are eager to acquire all their enormous benefits. The myth of the tribe 
happy without modern science and moral in ignorance of “Western 
materialism’ is as likely to play into the hands of the racist politician 
as his conviction that the ‘native’ is inferior to the white man. 

This is a book to supply the already colour-blind with arguments. 
One fears, though, that the Verwoerds of this world are hardly likely 
to be affected by any serious demonstration of the fact that he who is 
different, be it in nose, or skin, or accent, is not therefore inferior. 


CARLA WARTENBERG 


Tue Roap To SANTIAGO. PitcRims OF St JAMES. By Walter Starkie, 

c.M.G. (Murray; 25s.) 

This is an account, written with unmistakable Starkie verve, of a 
pilgrimage from Arles, along the Via Tolosana, to the shrine of St 
James at Compostella. The author had already visited the Jacobean 
tomb three times between 1924 and 1952. In 1953, a resolve to tread 
the Road to Santiago, starting from Paris, had come to grief at Chinon, 
amid the fifth-centenary Rabelais celebrations (the story of this 
defection is promised for a later volume). 1954, the Jubilee Year, and 
also the year of Dr Starkie’s retirement, saw the fulfilment of his 
‘pélerinage de I’ame’, his ‘shadow journey’ way where 
countless spirits of earlier centuries continue to haunt the pilgrim 
traveller. From Arles, by St Gilles, the Camargue, the hills of the 
Cevennes, Toulouse, Lourdes, Jaca, Logrofio, Burgos, Leén and 
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Astorga, to the resting-place of the ‘Moor-Slayer’, the reader accom- 
sao the author on a double journey, backward through time and 

orward through space, reliving at every stage the dramatically 
historic and poignantly human past, of which the stones of church and 
shrine speak and breathe, while at the same time rubbing shoulders, 
quaffing and trolling with the medley of twentieth-century characters 
whom the irrepressible author inevitably meets on the roads of France 
and Spain—actors, bus-conductors, knife-grinders, bag-pipers, fisher- 
men and others. Saints and stories of miraculous happenings abound, 
and the tapestry of history unfolded displays a rich and multi-coloured 
texture. For young and old, says the author, ‘a pilgrimage is an 
adventure’: in this case, an adventure marked by a certain pathos. The 
Road to Santiago had at times loomed largely in the author’s life, 
and it seemed to him, as he stood in the Cathedral at Compostella at 
the end of his journeying, as though all his years in Spain had been 
associated with his wanderings over the pilgrim roads: ‘in the fullness 
of my age I had followed the road once more in an attempt to gather 
up the memories of a lifetime’. 

The earlier part of the work contains a s of the events 
leading to the waa of the body of St James in Galicia in the ninth 
century (omitting, however, any discussion of recent controversy 
regarding authenticity), a survey of the role played by St James and 
the cult of St James, during the succeeding six centuries, in the struggle 
of the Spanish Christians against the Mohammedan invaders, and two 
interesting chapters on ‘Pilgrims’ and ‘Relics and Shells’. 

Several misprints in the text, the footnotes and the map (p. 6) have 
escaped the proof-reader. The illustrations are well chosen and 

is chapter of autobiogra of a ‘Raggle-Tagele’ pilgrim, 
confidence to all readers. 
J. A. KERR 


